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'verpool Verertnary Examinations. | In each of the examinations it was decided to try and 
The report we publish this week of the proceed. for the stullont to. see and describe Further it 

chester ings of the special meeting of Council is worth a was arranged that the final should be conducted by only 
little extra attention from all members oi the pro- | os set of examiners, so as to prevent the overlapping 

fession. There were two questions discussed : which attended one set asking questions on a subject in 

(2). Whether meat inspection should be examined | @ room and another set putting the same questions with 


on by the examiners in medicine or those in surgery, | the horse or cow before them. The whole thing was 
(t). Whether the final examination should be directed to do away with the division into theoretical 
: and practical. . The Council, at that time, believed it 


divided into a ‘‘ theoretical” and “ practical” or not. | wrong to suggest that the principles 

afm. The first question resulted in the subject being | anq sanaey oat be divorced from the practice, and 

a handed over to the examiners in medicine. The | they made the final examination a whole and undivided 

, argument for the change was one mainly of expedi- | one so that a man should not rely on books for half of it 
ency and convenience. We think the change will | and on practice for the other half. 

h be generally approved, not only because it will more | , The present bye-laws are framed so as to carry out 


evenly balance the work of the examiners but because | these intentions, and Professor McFadyean is onively 
wrong in saying—“ Evidently there is nothing which 


meat eo is certainly more closely allied to directs what is to happen when a student is rejected in 
medicine than surgery. ; his “D” examination.” The rules distinctly provide that 
resulted no the he ehall resent: himself again within (68), and 
es of the tour-years’-course being made. ere | that he shall pay a fee of three guineas (61). is is a 

again we feel assured the profession will approve the | that and that is 
W. decision of the Council. uite another question is~-what sha e student 
“ The existing bye-laws were re-cast in 1895 simply do between the examination at which he was rejected 
to embody in them all the newerules discussed and — 2 examination at which he must again present 

ae approved by Council during the previous year or two| The Council may properly be asked to make regula- 
‘ifeshire when the alteration of examinations—scholastic and | tions for this if the schools consider it necessary. This 
professional—were being formulated. No funda- | is a question for the schools, but whether the final is to 
_ mental changes were made by the Bye-laws Com- | be divided into two is a question for the Council. 

mittee. Its duty was tc incorporate the new laws; We do not think it necessary to criticise the speeches 


n, N.W. thai had been passed after full discussion, and to made at the special meeting. They should be read in 
verbally alter any old ones which were not in accord- 


weed ance with the new scheme of examinations. Every- | (yncil who desire a return to the days of “ saa]? 

Edinbro’ ys of “theoretical 
thing added had been approved by Council in spirit, | examinations are significant. They are Professors 

. and everything left out was omitted simply because | McFadyean, Penberthy, Shave, Dewar, and Williams— 

nd. the Council had not approved it. The first draft of | gentlemen engaged in teaching. Then we have Sir F. 

8. 

e0. 


the bye-laws was drawn by the Solicitor on these | ! yay vera and Colonel Lambert governors of a teach- 
instructions, and the Committee then made some | ig School. Also Messrs. Barrett and Dollar. On the 
other side are practitioners, among whom Messrs. 


verbal alterations, and the whole was submitted to Pritchard, Edgar and Butler have experience of teaching, 


Council and approved. ; . | but have no interest in the students sent for examination 
Under the old three-years-course the final exami- | to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
nation included Morbid Anatomy and Pathology, Divided examinations are necessary, but we have 


Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, Therapeutics, and | divided ours into four, and it seems,a little overdoing 


t, Neath Materia Medica. This part was conducted at a table ropose be 
in a ‘nation | sub-divided. e congratula e Council on support- 
wes farther examination ing last year’s election cry, “No sub-division,” but we 


conducted in a yard and a stable, with horses, cattle, i i 
and dogs before them. The latter part was called a 
practical,” the former a theoretical.”” These 


Exetet were conducted by separate examiners, and 
4 student passed the examination in the room but 
. failed at that in the yard he was not required in re- oe ne ee 
gow 4xamination to submit himself to the ‘‘ theoretical’’| We hope to complete the tabulation of all replies to 
filbride part our circular next week, and to publish the result. 


When isti Any practitioner who has experience, but has not re- 
; the existing four-years-course of examina odval a circular, would oblige by stating it, even on 


tions was arranged Thera i ia Medi 
‘therapeutics, Materia | post card. 
i eer » and Bacteriology were consigned to the e information required is, Have you found tuber- 
examination so as to leave the fourth or final | culin trustworthy or not? Have you ever seen it do 
‘xamination one solely on Medicine and Surgery. ' harm? 


al 
ts, 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


“THE OWNERLESS CUR.” 


rabies is chiefly due to the existence of a class of 
dogs described as ‘stray and ownerless.’’ This 
a - hypothetical class of animal has been compared to the 
ownerless curs that are permitted to act as scavengers 
in Constantinople and other oriental cities. My ex- 
perience does not extend to Constantinople but it 
covers some English counties and large towns, in- 
cluding London, and I may safely confess to have 
failed in recognising any such class of dog as the 
i terms suggest. The “ stray and ownerless ”’ dogs or 
cht (eenRaae the ‘ ownerless curs”’ do not exist as a class nor 
if even as a permanent division. If the terms are merely 
used as synonymous with stray dogs, then, of course, 
every dog not at home, or away from its owner for a 
minute is a ‘‘ stray and ownerless ”’ dog. 
What is a ‘“ stray and ownerless dog ?”’ is far fro 
i a merely academic question. It is a very important 
practical query, because if such a class exists it be- 
comes a real danger, but if it, is only a nebulous 
; theory it is an even greater danger, for upon its 
. truth is apparently based the action of the Board of 
Agriculture in the attempt to control rabies. It is 
evident that regulations directed upon a false assump- 
+ tion are likely to prove abortive, and certainly lose 
Pues some of their effectiveness by overlooking the real 
4: facts. If there is really a class of ownerless dogs 
perpetually existent in large towns, they are certainly 
i a danger, because should they once become infected 
if with rabies they may continue to transmit the disease 
M to their fellows and to passing dogs without any evi- 
dence of the fact until disease widely prevails. 

That such a class is believed in is sufficiently 
proved by the evidence taken before the Departmental 
1, Committee which inquired into the ‘‘ Working of the 
| Laws Relating to Dogs.” Nearly all the witnesses 
agreed in recognising a class of dogs which belonged 
to no one and got its living in the streets. It will 
be enough to take the two official witnesses. Major 
Tennant in his evidence frequently refers to the 
‘‘stray and ownerless” dog. In answer 3 he says 
‘rabies is a disease that to a very great extent is 
kept up and spread through the country by means of 
stray and ownerless dogs.’’ Again in answer 57 he 
says—‘‘ There is no doubt that it is the stray and 
ownerless dog that spreads the disease for the most 
part.”” Mr. Cope is even stronger in his belief. In 
answer to question 324—‘‘ What in your judgment 

i) is the principal cause of the prevalence of rabies? ’’ he 
; replied ‘‘ We always find, that as soon as we get a 
large number of ownerless dogs in the streets that the 
i} disease gradually increases. They are bitten by 
‘ rabid dogs and wander about until they eventuall 
bah die.”’ In answer to question 368 “Do you think 
that the number of dogs without owners and with 
no home is considerable ? ’’ he replied —‘‘ Enormous ; 
I am certain of it.” 
Mr. Cope was not so cautious as Major Tennant 


SILI 


are to be found in answer 869—‘“It is a very 
common thing among poor people if they have a litter 
of puppies, perhaps three or four, to give the puppies 
away to children in the neighbourhood to play with, 
and when they get to a time of life when they are 
liable to be taxed, they let these dogs loose about the 


There is a curious theory that the prevalence of | Streets because they do not wish to pay for the licence, 


and further than that they have lost the interest in 
them when they are grown up which they had when 
they were puppies that they could play with. | 
should certainly think there are hundreds and thous- 
ands of dogs which are kept up to a certain term of 
life, say six months, and after that the owners cease 
to take any interest in them, and let them take their 
chance.” 

This is how the class of ‘‘ ownerless cur” is found 
and constantly recruited! Let us examine it. My 
experience of poor people is that they care for their 
pet dogs quite as much as richer folk, but they do 
not pay for licences if they can avoid it. Poor 
people seldom have much room to spare and the 
front door is generally open, so their dogs spend a 
larger amount of time in the streets than rich people’s 
dogs. They may stray from home, but they are not 
ownerless, and their period of liberty in London 
streets is short indeed. The chances of the poor 
man’s dog temporarily straying from home are in- 
finitely greater than are those of the well-looked- 
after dog escaping from a well organised house. 
When regulations are in force for seizure by the 
police, the number of poor men’s dogs captured is 
large, and as the licence is wanting no claim is made 
for them. These dogs are classed as ownerless be- 
cause no claim is made for them, and in London 
they are thousands. That they are stray at the time 
of seizure is indubitable, but that they are ownerless 
is without a particle of evidence. 

If there were a class of ownerless dogs prowling 
about the streets getting a precarious living on gar- 
bage everyone must have noticed them. They would 
appear mostly at night. They would be found in 
stable yards and back gardens; they are not. To 
see a dog in London streets between 12 p.m. and 
6 a.m. is a rare sight. To find them hiding away n 
yards is unknown. The Dog’s Home should show an 
enormous class of weary and worn, emaciated animals; 
it does nothing of the sort. That poor people keep 
and distribute puppies is quite true, but they do not 
turn them out at six months old or any other time. 
If they did, a heavy proportion of the dogs seized 
would be puppies; as a fact they are not. . 
There is no evidence of a class of ‘‘ ownerless cur, 
and all conclusions founded upon its existence are 
logical blunders. 

Mr. Cope contends that there is a statistical con- 
nection between rabies and the ownerless cur. He 
says, “‘ We always find that as soon as we get a age 
number of ownerless dogs in the streets that _ 
disease gradually increases. They are peered 
rabid dogs and wander about until they eventuaty 
die.’’| This statement is a curious 
“putting the cart before the horse.” The he 
that whenever muzzling regulations are enfo 4 
cause rabies is unusually prevalent, the police 8! 


for he ventured to give reasons for his belief. They 


to seize an extra number of stray dogs. The er 
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dence of stray dogs is only found after the discovery 
of rabies. The stray dogs passed through the 
Dog’s Home show no great proportion of rabies 
in London. During the last five years some 
120,000 dogs have been received, and ten cases of 
rabies found. Against this we find 170 cases of 
rabies killed by the police in the streets during the 
same time. We also find in the government returns 
that there were in those five years 194 cases of rabies 
returned for London. I have special experience of 
these, and I venture to assert that the majority occur 
in well cared for dogs recently escaped from home. In 
a small number of cases the affected dog has been 
abroad with its owner, or has just been imported. 

Every veterinarian knows the tendency of a rabid 
dog to escape from home under the influence of the 
disease. These are the cases killed by the police, 
and these are the cases that, being temporary strays, 
give the impression that stray dogs as a class are the 

t cause of rabies. When a dog escapes from 
home and is killed as rabid, very few owners care to 
claim him, and the collar without a name affords no 
clue by which to trace the owner. 

It is an easy theory to accept that rabies intro- 
duced among a large class of ownerless dogs spreads 
by contact, or rather by bites from one‘to the other ; 
but the existence of such a class should be proved, 
and it has not been. We hear nothing of how rabies 
spreads from well-kept owned dogs. There are two 
ways—by escaping and biting any other dogs met in 
the street, and by biting other dogs on the premises. 
We hear nothing of how the ownerless cur becomes 
infected, but it must be from a bite, and as rabies 
does not arise sponsaneously, we must look to the 
imported dog for a constant supply of infection. 
The imported dogs are mostly expensive toy animals, 


common stray. 

The distribution of rabies in England should indi- 
cate how it spreads. If we look over the statistics 
for a few years, we cannot resist the evidence of im- 
portation. From Southampton, London, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow it spreads periodically; and around 
London and Liverpool, to which most dogs come, we 
find the greatest amount of rabies. If we direct our 
energies to an imaginary class of ownerless dogs and 
overlook importation, we shall continue to fail in our 
control regulations. The ownerless cur is a myth; 

importation from Europe and Ireland is a solid 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


OBsERVATIONS ON TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE. 


Dr. Giovanni found among the animals of Cam- 
a—German breed, Roman variety—which had 

n at pasture the whole year, four per cent. tuber- 
culous, but only very seldom a generalised tuberculo- 
Sis. On slaughier of animals brought from Tuscany 
foind only two per cent. tuberculous, which 
Vourable result he attributes to various causes: a 
certain immunity of this breed, the young age at 


to full milk production ; and not packed together, by 
which danger of infection is lessened. Among 
animals come to full milk he found 80 per cent. affec- 
ted with tuberculosis, frequently generalised. The 
author demands that the injection of tuberculin for 
the diagnosis of tuberculosis in cattle should be made 
obligatory. 


Oyartan Cyst as a Cause or Conic. 


Veterinary surgeon Bechstadt writes in the T’tsc/. 
f. Thierhlkd: A mare treated for colic, with stoppage, 
died after two days, and on post-mortem there was 
disease of the left ovary, which was changed into a 
fluctuating swelling as large as a man’s head, 72 
em. long, 67 em. broad, and 16 pounds in weight. 
At the posterior of the swelling was a rent 8 cm. 
long, with bleeding edges. The swelling was a cyst 
with a wall 2 c.m. thick, filled with blackish-red fluid 
blood. As the mare had often suffered formerly 
from colic the cause must be.attributed to the swel- 
ling which had been pressing on the rectum.— Ber- 
liner Thierarzliche Wochenschrift. 

Trans. G. Mayaun, M.R.C.V.S. 


A New Meruop or Preparing ANATOMICAL 
SPECIMENS. 

M. Schittzenberger presented a note* on the 
behalf of Dr. N. Melnikoff-Rasvédenkoff to the French 
Academy of Sciences, on a new method of preparing 
anatomical specimens. The following is a summary 
of the method as at first carried out : 

1. Treatment of the organs with concentrated for- 
maline—40 per cent. of formaldehyde. 

2. Treatment with alcohol at 95 per cent., which 
reveals the primitive coloration in a very complete 
manner. 

3. Preservation of the preparations in an aquo- 
glycerine solution of acetate of potassium, which per- 
manently establishes and fixes the primary colora- 
tion. 

Ulterior researches have led to this method being 
perfected, and the following new procedures have 
given excellent results :— 

The fresh organs are submitted from 24 to 48 
hours to the' action of a 10 per cent. aqueous solution 
of formaline, to which is added 5 to 10 per cent. of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, or what is better -5 to 1 per 
cent. of peroxide of hydrogen, and afterwards then 
placed in alcohol, 60-80 per cent., for several days ; 
after this they are put in the following solution: dis- 
tilled water 100 parts, glycerine 20 parts, acetate of 
potassium 15 parts. 

Fine prepdrations are also obtained by treating the 
organs with a 10 per cent. solution of formaline, con- 
taining small quantities of such agents as hydro- 
quinine, hydroxylamine, pyrocatechine, glycine and 
potassium chlorate. Afterwards treat as above with 
alcohol and the solution of acetate of potassium. 

Finally one may also successfully make neat prepa- 
rations by adding to the formaline solution either of 
the following salts in the proportion of 3 to 4 per 
cent.: acetates of sodium, potassium, aluminium, 
ammonium, calcium, barium, magnesium, strontium, 


Which the animals were slaughtered ; not having come 


nickel and manganese, and then treat with the 
alcohol and the solution of acetate of potassium. 
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The advantage claimed for this method is that 
specimens can be preserved for a long time without 
changing colour.—Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire, 
Bruvelles, April, 1897. 
_* Académie des Sciences de. Paris, séance du 1° fév- 
rier, 1897. 


On tHE EmpLoyMENT OF VERATRINE IN SOME OF THE 
DisorpErRs oF THE DiGEstTIvE APPARATUS OF THE 
LarGce Ruminants. 


M. Queyron renews the remark that the mucous 
membrane of the first compartments of the stomach 
of the ruminant does not absorb drugs, so that it is 
better to ensure rapid action to apply them by hypo- 
dermic injection instead of by the mouth. Many 
drugs act on the muscular coats of the stomach only 
after being taken up by the circulation and causing 
an impression on the corresponding nervous centres. 
He uses 10 to 20 centigrammes of veratrine dissolved 
in a solution of tartaric acid, as a hypodermic in- 
jection in cases of tympanites, impaction of the 
omasum, ete.—Annales de Méd. Vét., April, 1897, ex 
Lé Proyrées Vétérinaire, January, 1897. . 


TREATMENT oF (HsopHAGEAL OBstTRUCTION. 


M. Esmieu, veterinary surgeon at Caumont, re- 
cords two cases which he treated with success by the 
injection of a solution of pilocarpine and eserine. 

(1) A Brittany horse, aged 13 years, after greedily 
eating a potato, was noticed by its owner to return 
the water which it was drinking, by the nostrils. The 
neck was swollen, and it was seized with fits of 
coughing. 

Esmieu found the animal depressed, neck stiff, 
head lowered and ejecting a frothy saliva every two 
or three minutes; fits of coughing and accelerated 
breathing. Palpation of the base of the neck revealed 
on the left side a hard mass, spherical and smooth, 
of the size of half the fist causing a diffuse malforma- 
tion of the left jugular furrow. After failing to push 
the foreign body towards the pharynx he fruitlessly 
attempted to force, by an improvised probang, the 
obstruction down towards the stomach. Being late 
at night he made up his mind to return next day and 
perform cesophagotomy, if the obstacle had not dis- 
appeared in the meantime, but before leaving he in- 

jected the following :— 
Pilocarpine 15 centigrammes 

When the author visited his patient next morning 
he found him eating, and was informed that after he 
(the author) had departed for the night the horse 
passed a good deal of saliva, and that three hours 
after he drank with eagerness nearly a bucket of 
water without rejecting a drop. 

(2) This was a three-months-old calf having an 
obstruction of the cesophagus due to a potato. As 
taxis and passing an improvised probang did not re- 
move the obstruction the author punctured the 


rumen to overcome the intense tympany, and then | at my suggestion some instruments W 


Two hours after the calf was eating.—Rec. de Méd, 
Vet., April 15, 1897. 
[It is to be hoped that British veterinary surgeons will 
ive this method a trial, and record their experiences in 
he Veterinary Record.—TRAns.] 


CASTRATION OF CRYPTORCHIDS. 


Out of 58 horses operated on by Prof. A. Labat 
only one succumbed, and this was due to peritonitis 
following prolapse of the bowel. [n another case the 
bowel prolapsed as soon as the animal regained his 
feet, but he was quickly thrown again. The bowel 
was carefully examined for contusions and wounds 
and then disinfected and returned to the abdominal 
cavity, and kept there by means of a pledget, soaked 
with sublimate solution, being pushed up the inguinal 
canal and maintained by a dossil suture applied to 
the cutaneous lips of the inguinal wound. During 
the following week the patient presented all the 
serious symptoms of peritonitis, but which appeared, 
fortunately, to remain localised. Recovery finally 
ensued.— Revue Vétérinaire, April, 1897. 


Osrruary Norice. 


We regret to have to record the death of Herr 
Carmsten Harms, Professor of the Veterinary School 
of Hanover. He wrote many interesting works, the 
chief of which was his treatise on veterinary obstet- 
rics, the second edition of which appeared in 1884, 
and his observations on ‘‘ The Diseases of the Ox and 
their Treatment,’’ which was published in 1890. After 
graduating at Hanover he finished his studies at Ber- 
lin and Alfort. 


Tue TREATMENT OF GREASE. 


Herr Gmeiner, veterinary surgeon, Coburg, gives 
the following description of the treatment success- 
fully employed for some time by Herr Berger :— 
After freeing the limb of all diseased products by 
means of hot water thrown on with force by the aid 
of a large syringe, the skin is dried with cotton-wool 
or tow. Then pledgets, soaked with ordinary tur- 
pentine, are applied in regular iayers, and kept in 
position by a bandage. On the following days or 
every other day, according to indications, this is re- 
peated. Washing is only adopted for the first few 
days, or as long as uncleanliness exists.—nnales de 
Méd. Véter., April, 1897, ex Monatsh. fur prakt. 
Thierheilk., VII. B., 12 H. 


NEW DOG TOOTH INSTRU MENTS. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.5. 


Knowing from actual experience the want of sul- 
table and reliable tooth instruments for the dog, 
without having recourse to those made for —_ . 
purposes which frequently fail to be of any use W28 


have made 
ever, Messrs. Arnold and Sons, hasnt. oS I have 


injected, under the skin of the neck, the following :—| found answer every purpose for which they are 


Nitrate of pilocarpine 


15 centigrammes. 
Sulphate of eserine 


required. 


gum 


They consist of three pairs of forceps, one 


Distilled water 5 grammes 


lancet, and three scalers. 
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The largest pair of forceps are suitable for the ex- 
traction of the molars of both upper and lower 
jaws. The medium pair are well adapted for the 
removal of the pre-molars and incisors, whether tem- 
porary or permanent, and also for the removal of 
small bones and needles from the mouth. The small 
pair are for the removal of the temporary canines, 
which every practitioner with any experience what- 
ever must have felt the want of; by the use of this 
pair it will be found, that as the blades are almost 
parallel, the pressure being equal over the whole sur- 
face of the tooth within the forceps, there is very 
little chance of the tooth being cut in two, as is the 
case when ordinary forceps are used, the pressure be- 
ing all at one point. The gum lancet will be found 
very useful in separating the gum from the tempor- 
aty canine, which is, in my opinion, the most diffi- 
Pe tooth to extract properly. The scalers will be 
Pie of great convenience in removing the tartar 

m the teeth. 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


At the conclusion of the quarterly meeting of Council 
a special meeting was held to consider certain proposed 
alterations of bye-laws. 

Prof. McFApDYEAN said: The notice of motion which 
forms the first item on the agenda proposes to effect what 
I think, I might describe as a very simple alteration in 
one clause of - eygan 72. At the top of page 66 of the 
Register for the present year, these clauses are as 
follows :— 

(1) Principles and practice of veterinary medicine, 
(written three hours, oral one hour.) 

(2) Principles and practice of veterinary surgery and 
obstetrics. Meat inspection. (Written three hours, oral 
one hour.) 

That is to say, meat inspection is coupled along with 
veterinary surgery and obstetrics. I suppose the inten- 
tion of those who drafted these clauses was to so arrange 
things that the work would be about equally divided be- 
tween the examiners who examine in veterinary medi- 
cine and those who examine on veterinary surgery. It 
cannot be held that there was any reason why meat in- 
spection should be put with surgery—in fact I think 
almost everybody will be prepared to admit that it looks 
rather out of place there. It was not on the ground of 
its being out of place in association with veterinary sur- 

ery and obstetrics that I was led to propose any change 
but on this account, that in oral examination it seeme 
to me that those who had to examine on veterinary sur- 
gery and obstetrics and meat inspection, which, of 
course, includes the examination of horses as to sound- 
ness and all that, would have a great deal more to do 
than those who are to examine on the principles and 

ractice of veterinary medicine ; I think the work would 
be more equally divided if we transferred meat inspec- 
tion, and associated it with the principles and practice of 
veterinary medicine. I therefore beg to move to amend 
the section of bye-law 72, headcd examination D, so that 
it shall read as follows :— 

(1) “ Principles and practice of veterinary medicine, 
pl eet inspection (written three hours, oral one 

our. 

(2) “ Principles and practice of veterinary surgery, and 
obstetrics, (written three hours, oral 1 hour.”) 

Mr. Simpson: I will second that with pleasure. I 
think that Professor McFadyean has urged sufficient 
reason why meat inspection should be transferred from 
obstetrics to medicine. 

r. Mutvey : I object to the alteration for the reason 
that this examination has not yet been tried, and that 
the explanation that Professor McFadyean has given, is 
not, at all'events to me, satisfactory. I remember very 
well when ‘this scheme was drawn up, that meat inspec- 
tion was originally placed with snag medicine, and 
that on the proposition of Professor Williams, seconded 
by Col. Lambert, it was transferred from veterinary 
medicine to that of surgery. At that time a long dis- 
cussion took place upon it, and it was eventually decided 
to place it in the position that it now occupies. I cer- 
— have not heard any argument why any change 
should be made. 

Prof. McFapyean: I should like to say that I 
— I made myself audible even at the far end of the 
table. 

Mr. Mutvey: Audible certainly, but not convincing. 
I move a direct negative—that the bye-law stand as 
it is. 

Mr. Mason seconded. 
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Prof. PENBERTHY : Sitting on the other side of the 
room, I should like to say that I did hear the arguments 
that were raised by Professor McFadyean. The first was 
that the subject of medicine was not so much burdened 
as that of surgery, and that if anything, the part of the 
examination, including the examination of horses, would 
be more burdened than the other. Then I think, if I 
know anything about the division of medicine and sur- 
gery, that meat inspection would, I think, associate it- 
self with that -which is called veterinary medicine. 
Those are my reasons why I support the resolution, and 


the subject of surgery is more burdened than the subject | is no such thing in existence. 


the tendency that is frequently being displayed by some 
of us to be continually tearing up the bye-laws. (Hear, 
hear.) I assert that that is a misrepresentation—(no, no) 
—-we are not tearing up the bye-laws. We have at the 

resent time no bye-law which tells us what is to happen 
in the event of a student being rejected in his “)” 
examination. Now, perhaps the gentleman who cried 
“hear, hear” so vociferously, will no doubt point out the 
bye-law which does say what the rejected students jy 
class “ D” are to do. Evidently nobody knows it. There 
t was therefore necessary 


of medicine, and that by natural affinity meat inspection | that someone should move a resolution directing what 


would go with medicine. 

Professor Dewar: I rise to er the motion pro- 
posed by Professor McFadyean, that meat inspection be 
transferred from the examination under surgery to that 
under veterinary medicine. I have taught both subjects 
at a veterinary school, and I know that when it comes to 
practical teaching there is comparatively little to do in 
teaching practical veterinary medicine that you can do 
within the yard of a school compared to what there is to 
do teaching practical veterinary surgery. I know very 
well when it comes to the examination, that if the 
examiners in surgery have to examine not only in obstet- 
rics but also in meat inspection, they would have, com- 
paratively speaking, at least one-third more work to do 
than those who examine in veterinary medicine, and the 
examiners in veterinary medicine at healer know what 
to do with themselves before the examination is finished, 
whereas if they have meat inspection it will put them on 
about a level with those who are examiners in the 
subject. 

Mr. Mason : May I ask, sir, whether this scheme has 
been tried ? 

Mr. Fraser: No. 

On Prof. McFadyean’s resolution being put it was car- 
ried, 18 voting for, and three against. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION. 


Mr. Barrett : Would you allow me torise a moment, 
with the concurrence of Professor McFadyean, to say that 
I have received a letter from Mr. Thatcher informing me 
that my proposed new bye-law is in some respects out of 
order. Therefore it will facilitate matters in this Coun- 
cil if | beg leave now to remove my motion from the 
agenda. Ido so because to all intents and purposes I 
can support that standing in the name of Professor Mc- 
Fadyean. I have asked Prof. McFadyean’s leave to rise 
now, and he has given it to me. 

On the motion of Mr. Simpson, seconded by Mr. 
Locke, the following notice of motion by Mr. Barrett 
was allowed to be withdrawn from the agenda paper :— 
“That a student rejected in his fourth examination in 
respect of the theoretical portion of the examination 
shall not be permitted to present himself again. for 
examination till he shall have attended at least one term 
at a recognised veterinary school, and a student rejected 
in the practical portion only of the fourth examination 
shall be permitted to present himself again in such prac- 
tical portion at the next ensuing examination, and such 
student shall not be required to attend any veterinary 


* school during the interval of such rejection and _ re- 


examination.” 

Prof. McFApDYEAN then moved the following :—“ That 
a student who in the “ D ” examination displays sufficient 
theoretical knowledge of the subjects, but fails in prac- 
tical knowledge, shall not be required to re-attend at a 
veterinary school in order to qualify for the examination, 
and he shall not be re-examined except with regard to 
practical knowledge.” In doing so he said : I am sorry 
that I cannot simply formally move that it be adopted, 
because the action of myself and some other members of 
the Council in connection with this has been, to some 
extent, misrepresented, both inside the Council and out- 


| is to take place when a student is rejected in the “[D” 
examination. The only bye-laws that deal with the 
case of rejected students under the four years scheme, 
are bye-laws 67 and 68, on page 64 of the Register. The 
first covers the case of the rejected students in the Ist, 
2nd, or 3rd examinations, and it says nothing what- 
ever about the 4th examination. Bye-law 68 simply 
says that ifa condidate has been rejected at a final 
examination, and fails to present himself for re-exam- 
ination within one year, he shall be precluded from further 
re-examination. Evidently then there is nothing which 
directs what is to happen when a students is rejected in 
his “D” examination. Someone said that that was an 
aecidental omission. [ dissent from that view, it was an 
intentional omission, because at the time when the bye- 
laws were drafted, it was decided to leave this matter 
open, and wait for an ulterior arrangement. I absolutely 
deny that it was ever discussed across the Council board, 
or that it was éver generally assented to that such a very 
radical alteration in the system of conducting the final 
examination should be brought about. I think almost 
everybody will agree that important alterations should 
not be brought in accidentally or by a sort of side wind, 
and that they ought to be openly discussed. I think 
that is a sufficient defence for my action in moving these 
alterations of the bye-laws, an a on our list of 
regulations quite clearly what is to happen when a student 
is rejected in the “D” examination. Then it has been 
said that this action comes very badly from those whoa 
year ago were declaring themselves opposed to the 
acceptance of divided educational certificates. a, 
hear.) There are evidently some members of Counc! 
very badly instructed on that question, because I for one 
never said that I was absolutely opposed to the accep 
tance of divided certificates. was in favour of the 
acceptance of divided certificates if they were of hig 
enough standard. We now accept divided certificates 
and we have accepted them in the past, that is to say, 
such examinations as the degrees in arts cannot be con- 
ducted all at one time. We do not on that account re 
fuse a degree in arts, but to be —_ logical, those who 
flout us in that way should speedily set about altering 
our bye-laws, and ordain that the student must pass his 
“A B” and “CD” examinations all at once. That's 
the only logical course open to them. We have ag 
that it is unreasonable to ask the student to pass 4 
the subjects at once, and there is therefore no new ah 
ciple introduced if the bye-law is amended that he mig ' 
also pass the “D” examination in parts. I have @ 
scribed this aminute ago as an alteration of _nonpel 
portance. I do not mean what now Is i 
alteration of great importance, but the rule which w¢ mH 
come into force if my amendment is not passed, = 
institute a change of great importance. UP 4 oe 
students in the final examination could pass the theol® 
tical and practical portions separately, in other 
if a student passes in one or the other portion A 
eredited with it—-he. has not to pass in that Poieee 
again, and he is not compelled to return we € pa 
If you ordain that he must pass the whole 0 


subjects at once, then obviously you will make et oun 
ination much more difficult. Will anybody say 


side the Council. It has been said that it is only part of 
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not difficult enough now? We know that the system of 
dividing the final examination tends to the rejection of 
about 50 per cent. of students, andI am sure you will 
add 25 per cent. to the —— if you compel them 
every time they are rejected in anything to go up for the 


tical, and I think it is very necessary for the Council to 
be clear upon the subject. I should like to point out to 
you, sir, that what was regarded as exceedingly theore- 
tical in the three years system does not at all now 
belong to the examination under the four years course. 


whole again. That, I submit, is the simple issue we! You will notice that the subjects which we for some 


have to vote upon. No doubt attempts will be made to 
obscure what is the real issue, but the point is this: 
Will the examination, if divided, be sufficiently difficult ? 
Will any injustice be done to the profession if it is divi- 
ded as it has been for the last seven or eight years? I 
venture to say that no injustice will be done to anybody, 
and that the regulation has worked perfectly well up to 
now. 

Professor Witt1amMs: I rise to second Professor 
McFadyean. I felt when I read the agenda that it was 
extremely difficult to discuss Professor McFadyean’s 
motion without taking into consideration the fourth 
motion put down by Mr. Mulvey, because to me the two 
are entirely antagonistic. Mr. Mulvey’s motion to me 
—although not to Mr. Mulvey—reads that if a student 
once presents himself for his final examination, that is 
his “ ” examination, he never requires to come back to 
college again. emp yee a man has only to put in 
his classes for his “ D” examination, get rejected, and 
then he can go out into the world al say that he has 
finished his college career, and that any time he likes he 
can present himself for examination and obtain his 
diploma. I am afraid that that would be a very retro- 
grade step indeed—(hear, hear)—and I consider that the 
motion is quite antagonistic to Professor McFadyean’s. 
Ido not argue in the same way that Professor McFad- 
ye does with regard to the severity of the examination. 

quite believe that if a man is capable of learning a 
great deal, we ought to try and test him as much as we 
possibly can ; but what, I ask you is, to pass regulations 
for the good of the student and for the good of the pro- 
fession! In olden days the final examinaticn had to be 
a single examination. Men passed in their oral and 
then they were sent on to their practical, and if they 
failed in the final portion of their practical they were 
rejected in toto. They got no credit at all. That was 
found to be a bad working plan, and then the Council 
decided to have a divided examination. This was really 
a sop to those who were anxious to have an 4p, rentice- 
ship clause. If Professor McFadyean’s motion is carried, 
we will then be able to educate men theoretically at 
colleges, because colleges are said not to be able to teach 
sufficient practical knowledge, and when we have taught 
them all their theoretical knowledge they will then be 
permitted to go and see practice with veterinary sur- 
geons, and will have to come back again for their prac- 
tical examination. I have great pleasure in supporting 
McFadyean motion, particularly against Mr. 
Mulvey’s, 

Professor EpGar : Professor McFadyean has charged 
some members of the Council with desiring to throw 
clouds over this matter, but he certainly has not suc- 


ceeded in his Soop speech in rescuing his proposition | 
at nebulo 


from th; us position which it evidently occupies 
on the paper. He has allowed us to remain in a con- 
aa of comparative ignorance by compaiing conditions 
of things which existed under the three years system 
~ those which existed under the four years system. 
¢ first point which he omitted to make clear to us in 
- Me us to make this alteration was what is theoretical 
Meret is practical. (Hear, hear.) Does Professor 
the yean mean by theoretical the written portion of 
the ceannation % If so, it resolves itself into this, that 
7 udent who shall pass in his written examination, 
hot in the oral, is to be sent where he likes to pre- 

a know! fore we argue about the matter, we must have 
I pn edge of the terms upon which we are arguing. 
vette aa, that nothing has been put before the Council 
: tinguish what is theoretical and what is prac- 


reason or another call theoretical, such as pathology, 
morbid anatomy, and bacteriology, are ane Gan the 
fourth ‘examination altogether and put in class “(” 
examination. When you come to analyse “ D” examina- 
tion, principles and practice of veterinary medicine, 
amg, 9 and practice of veterinary surgery and obste- 
trics, how are you going to split that examination and 
say, “This portion is theoretical and this portion is 
practical?” If you are contending that the written 
portion'is theoretical, then I can clearly understand the 
argument, but no such argument has been deduced by 
Professor McFadyean or Professor Williams, and we are 
left in the dark with regard to the matter. I want to 
know if it would be a theoretical question were a man 
asked to describe a shoe, how he would put it on, and so 
forth? I contend that the principle really resolves 
itself into this : a splitting up of the examinations. If 
what Professor McFadyean desires is carried out, we 
shall create a principle of splitting up the final examina- 
tion into two parts. Now I contend that there is 
nothing logically whatever to prevent that principle 
being next year carried into class “C,” the following 
year carried into class “ B,” and the succeeding year, if 
you like, carried into class “ A,” provided the definition 
of theoretical means written. therwise [ am at an 
utter loss to know what we are arguing about if it does 
not mean the written portion. Then with regard to the 
other dust which he was throwing in our eyes. A cele- 
brated claimant in a trial we remember some years ago 
said he was never surprised at anything, but I confess it 
becomes a matter of surprise to me to find that a man 
who was contending, as Professor McFadyean did, at 
the head of the poll twelve months ago for a concen- 
trated and united examination should be the first man 
to weaken the four vears scheme before it has had any- 
thing of a trial at all. 

Professor McFapyEAn : was not. 

Professor EpGar: I want to make it clear that the 
principle of a divided examination is a vastly different 
thing to where a man shall obtain information after he 
has presented himself for examination once. I divide 
this question into two parts. I am not so keen as to 
where a man shall acquire information after he has been 
rejected, whether it should be in schools or in practice. 
The great principle, to my mind, which we ought to 
hold fast and rigid is this, that the class “ D” examina- 
tion is one examination, and that we shall not split it 
up, but recognise it as a whole. Having rescued the 
theoretical portion from the fourth year and put it into 
the third year, we make the whole thing stand or fall by 
what the student does at one examination, and that the 
final or class “D” examination. Now whether the 
schools can with dignity take up the other side of the 
question or not, it is clearly for them to decide. Having 
accepted the fees of the students for the course, which, 
mark you, is to prepare them for the diploma, they 
admit their impotence, and after the man has been re- 
jected they say, “We have done all we can for you, we 
hows taught you for four years. Now you cannot get 
through the examination if the education we have 
given you ou must go to the country practitioners to 
get it.” They tell us that pupilage was a bad thing and 
it could not be safely used. This is practically forcing a 
period of pupilage upon the profession without safe- 
guarding it: in many other ways, which an earlier 
pupilage would do. I take it there is another side to 
this question, too, although that also is a secondary one. 
You must remember that the petition we have had pre- 
sented to us shows what is in the minds of the students. 
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Naturally every veterinary student would petition the 
Council to divide his examination up and make it easier. 
Professor Williams foreshadows his desire not to make 
it easier, and I take it in that case he is entirely against 


the majority of veterinary students. They want it made | 


easier. Every man knows that if he can go into one 
part of the examination one term, and another part in 
the following year, it is much easier for him. But that 
is a side issue. I take it that what Professor McFadyean 
says is true, that 50 per cent. are now rejected. The 
principle I contend for is that we as a Council must not 
encourage men who are not qualified, and who have 
been declared by the examiners as unqualified to prac- 
tise the practical part of our profession ; they must not 
be turned upon the practitioners in the country without 
any legal protection whatever, or be sent out to the 
clients of those men to act in a practical capacity. I 
believe, I do not know for certain, but I believe it would 
place us in a legal difficulty were an action brought 
against us for sending a man who had been denounced 
by the examiners as unfit to attend animals, and that 
we should be held liable for damages. We are putting a 
direct premium on its being possible to do that which 
we all personally object to when it cuts us directly. 
There is a superabundance of qualified men who find it 
difficult to obtain appointments, and yet here is a pro- 
posal which will allow 100 men every year to be turned 
out into the country to keep the bread out of the mouth 
of those who have gone through their examination, and 
who do not find it easy to get an appointment. On 
these grounds you must, to be consistent with the posi- 
tion you took up last year—all those who were returned 
to the Council on the question of united examinations 
cannot do otherwise—vote against these damaging altera- 
tions of Professor McFadyean’s. 
Mr. Mutvey: Like Professor Edgar, I object alto- 
gether to the proposed alterations. When these ex- 
aminations were drawn up, a practical was enforced 
throughout all of the examinations. There is a practical 
examination in classes “ A,” “B,” “C,” and “D,” and it 


Professor himself—watching very anxiously 
to see whether this outcry of May and June last year 
was a joke, or whether it was something else. At any 
rate, they will have an opportunity to-day of show; 
the profession that they intend to be consistent. (Hear 
hear.) If they intend to be consistent, they will-vote 
against the proposition. If, on the other tery they 
decide that it was only a temporary feeling which came 
over them about May and June last, then they willhave 
some excuse for voting in favour of Professor McFad- 
yean’s motion. Well now, as to dividing this examina- 
tion ; I cannot for the life of me see why you should do 
it unless you are going to divide the “C” examination 
under the four years course. You have really a prac 
tical portion in class “C” four years, and you might 
well say we will have a certain amount of examination 
conducted over a table, as it is done, and that whena 
student leaves the table with his examiner and goes into 
a box and begins the practical work of judging the 
height of a horse, the points of a horse, defects in forage 
and in harness, and so on, then as that becomes prac- 
tical the student, if he is rejected, need not present hin- 
self again for the “theoretical,” or attend at college 
until he has been up and passed his “ C” examination, 
and so gradually get on to“ D.” I am distinctly op- 
posed to the piecemeal business as much as I was to the 
educational certificate. Then there is another point 
which, we have to consider, the question of expense. If 
you are going to divide this final examination into a 
oman and a theoretical, you must recognise that we 
ave a regulation which says that examiners who 
examine in one portion shall not examine in another. 
That means that you must appoint four more examiners 
to examine practically. Why should not we make this 
a purely clinical examination, as it is? As has been 
pointed out, certain subjects have been withdrawn from 
the “D” examination, and the final does not include 
morbid anatomy, pathology. bacteriology, or materia 
medica, which has not been mentioned. [ believe I am 
correct in saying that the student under the three years 


was so arranged to avoid a division of the final examina- | system is examined in materia medica in his final, but 


tion, the class “D” examination. From that examina- now that is removed from class “ D,” and a candidate 

tion, as Professor Edgar has pointed out, you have | simply has to present himself and pass in the principles fo 

removed a!l that can be called theoretical subjects, that | and practice of veterinary medicine and surgery, with al 
thology and bacteriology are removed, and | meat inspection and obstetrics. I should like to have m 


you have left simply clinical work. Now it is proposed | the question of the bye-law cleared up. is 


—I do not know how—to divide that. How you are he Soxicrror: Is it bye-law 85, “An examiner in re 
going to divide the principles and practice of veterinary | any one class shall not examine in any other in the same do 
medicine and surgery into two parts I certainly do not | set. of examinations ?” by 
understand. Ido hope that this Council will not con-| Mr. Stwpson: It does apply. Class “C” was the pr 
sent to breaking up the examination before it has given | final of the three years course, and, as you are well Or 
it a fair trial. ; aware, once nsed to be conducted practically and theo- Co 
Mr. Stmpson : I rise for the purpose of saying that I | ret cally by the same examiners. hen this regulation an 
intend to oppose the proposition of Professor McFad- | was made that no examiner should examine under two the 
yean. Professor MsFedvean says that when bye-law 67 | classes, the Council recognised that two classes exis sat 
was allowed to stand in the position it now occupies, | in the theoretical and the’ practical. I have no more to wh 
that it was not accidental—that it was purposely done | say on the subject beyond this, that it is extremely un aft 
—in order that when we came to the examination of | fortunate, and I think now perhaps it comes home t de: 
class “D” men under four years course, we might then | those who advocated so vigorously the summer sessi0l. pos 
deal with the bye-law. I respectfully disagree with his | I can only say that so far as the study of horse _ en) 
suggestion, and I say it was an accidental omission | at the Royal Veterinary College, at Camden Town, Pre 
entirely that this was not altered. Then Professor | concerned, I do not believe there is another place the am 
. Neleiuen says we must do something in the way of | United Kingdom, or in the world, where it can be % not 
altering the bye-law. I agree with him, we must. But | well observed. I say this because | was misrepresent’ lon 
already we have on the agenda a notice of motion by | at tthe last meeting, when I desired to say as much lt of 
Mr. Mulvey which will be brought forward when it has | favour of the practice that is taught there. But ol wh 
matured, which I am told will be in a fortnight’s time, | remarks apply to the inability, not the failure, to not 
and then that will give an ample opportunity of setting | inability of any college to teach cattle practice at an 1? up 
ourselves straight. I am bound to refer, as others have ! stitution, and my remarks on a previous occasion app” . por 
referred, to the astonishing part, of the proposition, that | simply and solely to cattle practice. There are 0 srt wh 
it should in the first place originate from a gentleman | tunities, and opportunities can be made for stu va tha: 
who went before the profession with the undivided cer- | even with the summer session, to observe cattle practl ; fror 
tificate cry, and I am perfectly certain that the profession | students who so desire it, and therefore I say n° Att — 


are watching very anxiously to see--not with reference to a has been brought forward to my mind 
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would weigh with us and induce us to alter in any way 
the method in which it was originally intended by this 


Council to carry out the “ D” examination. 
Professor W1LLIAMs : [ rise to a point of order. 


I desired the examinations should be more severe, when 
the opposite was the case. 

“Mr. Barrett: I rise to support the motion which 
stands in the name of Professor McFadyean, and I must 
confess I do so with some anxiety to-day, because I find 
myself disassociated from those gentlemen with whom I 
have found myself hitherto in harmony. To my mind 
no argument at present has been deduced here that a 
student who has passed the theoretical portion of the 
“T)” examination should not be permitted to go into 
the country, where he can Jearn the practical part of his 
curriculum far better than at college, and then present 
himself again in the practical portion only. 
intention to propose a new bye-law, which I thought 
perhaps was preferabie to Professor McFadyean’s, but 
on the advice of Mr. Thatcher, who very courteously 
wrote me on the matter, I decided to withdraw that, 
and therefore to-day I support Professor McFadyean 
fully. Several arguments have been adduced by 
speakers who are opposed to him, but to my mind no 
argument has sufficiently set forth the facts which are 
against him, and to my mind it is quite clear that with- 
out any luss of dignity or any lowering of the standard 
of examination a student may be permitted to go into 
the country and learn these practical matters which he 

been unable to acquire at the veterinary hospital. 
First, | would desire to say that I quite agree with Pro- 


fessor McFadyean that there is no provision in the | 4 
examination. It, therefore, seems to me that my friend 


ister at the present time for those students who are 
rejected at the “D” examination, mot only in respect to 
the theoretical portion, but the practical portion as well. 
It seems to me that unless something is done, a student 
who fails, whether in one or more branches of the 
examination, may refuse to attend hospital again and 
present himself at any subsequent examination, and that 
we as a Council have no power to reject him. There- 
fore, for gentlemen to rise and say there is no need to 


alter the bye-laws is fallacious and frivolous, because we | 


must, as sensible educated men, see that some provision 


Pro- 
fessor Edgar misquoted me when hestated that I desired 
that the examinations should be more severe. He said 


It was my | 


is made whereby we can regulate the conduct of those 
rejected students at the fourth examination. Some 
doubt appears to have been thrown upon this question 
by gentlemen present as to whether the theoretical and | 
practical portions of the examination may be divided. 
One generally finds, by listening to arguments at this | 
Council, that all sorts of flimsy objections are raised to 
any innovation desired by any of us, but I take it that 
the examiners will be quite prepared and quite able to | 
satisfy the themselves as to which is the theoretical and 
which the practical portion of the examination, and that 
after we have notified to them our wish, they will en- 
deavour to pursue those wishes in a practical and 
possible manner. Professor Edgar, whose speech I much 
enjoyed, as it was a treat to find him in opposition to 
fessor McFadyean, seemed very anxious that this ex- 
amination should not be split up. Well, personally, | do 
hot mind whether it is split or whether it is not split, as 
long as a student is required to attain a certain amount. 
of knowledge, and as long as he is allowed to qualify 
when the requisite knowledge has been obtained. I do 
hot see that the examination is to any great extent split 
up because a man fails to satisfy his examiners in both 
Portions. My chief standpoint in opposition to those 
who are in opposition to Professor McFadyean is this, 
that a student has advantages of learning practice apart 
tom the tuition given in the veterinary schools, and I | 
am of opinion that at certain times of the year, at any | 
tate, the student can more profitably go into the country | 
and reside with very practitioners, where he will 


be enabled to learn those details which specially apper- 
tain to cattle practice, parturition, etc., which he cannot 
by any means acquire in the veterinary schools. Mr. 
Simpson seems to have been very anxious on the score 
of expense, bnt I am at a little loss to understand how 
any additional expense will be incurred by the adoption 
of Professor McFadyean’s motion. We shall have as 
many students to be examined, I take it, and the fees 
will be the same. It is not unlikely that additional 
students may require to be examined, inasmuch as it 
will encou students to enter the profession and so 
help us in that way. Therefore, I think we need have 
no anxiety as to expense. I am perfectly aware that 
our finances are not in a satisfactory condition, but I have 
no anxiety at all as to any innovation we may adopt to- 
day. Then the same gentleman, to whom unfortunately 
I am in opposition, says again that additional examiners 
will have to be appointed, and, therefore, additional 
expense will be incurred. He has not introduced one 
argument in proof of the assertion. It is easy to come 

| here and assert this, that, and the other, but what argu- 

ment has he introduced which will enable us to advocate 
his cause? I fail to see why additional examiners 
should: be appointed ; at any rate, such a course will not 

be necessary unless there are additional students to be 

examined If that is so, additional fees will come to us, 

whereby a gain will ensue. My friend again is most 

| anxious as to bye-law 85. It seems to me it does not 

| apply at all. I will read it to you, “An examiner in’ 


| any one class shall not examine in any other in the same 


set of examinations.” Why should not we have our 


| practical examiners! They are quite capable of exam- 


ing the students, whether they supplement themselves 
in respect of the theoretical or practical portion of the 


has rather found a mare’s nest, as to which we need 
have no anxiety at all. If I may trouble you just one 
moment more ; it seems to me there are several reasons 
why the motion of Professor McFadyean should merit 
very serious consideration to-day. My first reason is 
this, at certain times of the year the student may, with 
very considerable profit to himself, go into the country 
with country practitioners, and thus be enabled to learn 
those details which he cannot learn at college. Even if 
he were to remain at college for 20 years, he would 
hardly see.a case of parturition, and he would hardly be 
permitted to fire a horse. 

Mr. Stmpson : Oh yes. 

Mr. Muntvey: Every day. 

Mr. Barrett: I beg to differ from those gentlemen 
in regard to that point. When I was at College we had 
a few horses— 

Mr. Mutvey : Things are altered now. 

Mr. Barrett: When I was at College we had a few 
horses to fire, and generally about twenty students to 
each horse, and it was a lucky thing if a man did obtain 
permission to fire the horse, and while doing so he was 
constantly interrupted by the lazy fellow students 
around him, so that it was quite impossible to do it pro- 
perly. A student going into the country comes in con- 
tact with plenty of animals, and administers medicine to 
them, and engages in parturition work, and generally 
studies those details which will enable him the better to 
acquire a living after he has qualified, and which will the 
more fit him: for that subsequent practical portion to 
which he will be subjected. I desire, if I may, to say a 
few words as to the practical work of the College. [am 
not going to deny that since I was there rapid strides 
have been maéle in regard to this branch of our teaching, 
but I am going to assert this, and I ask any gentleman 
who is opposed to me to contradict it if he can, that the 
practical instruction of the College is unavoidably—I do 
not refer to the teachers—ot too limited a character. I 
well remember when I was there that we were engaged 
very constantly in hospital practice. We were taken 
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from box to box by our teacher and there we were 
asked to examine the same cases and the same animals, 
and to a very great extent the old stock questions were 
submitted to us, questions on lameness and so on, which 
the students knew perfectly well by heart. 

Mr. MULVEy: I rise toa point of order. Are we dis- 
cussing the regulations of the Camden Town school, or 
the alteration of a bye-law ? 

Mr. Barrett: I[ amsurprised that a gentleman whom 
I did not interrupt should rise at this portion of my 
argument and make those remarks. [| think I know 
something about the subject. 

The PresipENT: I think you are quite in order at 
present. The argument is showing what practice can be 
seen at College and what cannot. I think you are quite 
in order at present. 

Mr. Barrett: [| think I am entitled to make remarks 
on the practice which is demonstrated there, because 
this is a practical matter. I desire to dissent rather 
from the interruption of my friend. He has attended 
meetings very extensively, and he has not raised a ques- 
tion which is a sensible one under the present circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Mutvey : Differences of opinion, you see. 

_ The Prestpent: Now you are getting out of order, 
sir. 

Me. Barrett: I beg your pardon ; my third reason is 
this, that students having failed in the practical portion 
only, should not be required to re-attend College because 
additional expense is thereby incurred, which expense of 
course falls on their guardians or parents, and further- 
more that inasmuch as a student has passed in the 
theoretical portion of the examination, and has already 
attended hospital for four years, which has involved his 
parents in a very stmbtamelihe outlay, with a view to the 
position of the veterinary profession, and with regard to 
the oe of the young veterinary surgeon, is it de- 
sirable at the present time that this expense should be 

increased? It isonly a short time ago since we directed 
the four years’ course. We have by that means imposed 
a further considerable outlay on the parents of our stu- 
-dents, and I do not think at the present time we are 
justified in further oe that expense, I know I 
may be met by certain gentlemen in this way, that you 
have no right to have regard to expense where education 
is concerned, but I say to a limited extent we have. I 
do not believe we are justified, and I do not believe the 
profession desires or the parent desires, that additional 
expense should be put upon them in order that the stu- 
dents may stay in town to learn a practical matter which 
is of a limited and insufficient character. My fourth 
reason for supporting this motion is this—and I shall 
not worry the gentlemen much longer—that the teachers 
are for the most part in favour of this motion, and I re- 
gard this to a large extent as a teachers’ question. If 
the teachers were opposed to this motion I should be in- 
clined to favour them. I do not think as practitioners 
we understand this matter as well as they do. I am 
quite sure the teachers, having regard to their desire for 
education, would advocate their return to College if in 
their opinion that were necessary. Well, sir, certain 
gentlemen have rather ridiculed opinions which I have 
advocated to day, but I ask any of them to rise and dis- 
prove these assertions. I ask them to rise and say that 
the profession does require an additional expense to be 
incurred. I ask them to rise and say that the student 
cannot learn practice in the country. I ask them to rise 
and say that the country practitioner is unable to teach 
them practice. Why should they be unable to do that ? 
We have many men in the country who are quite as 
capable, and I say it with every respect to the teachers 
sitting around me, quite as capable of teaching students 
those practical matters as those residing in Camden 
Town. This Council almost invariably reverses any 
decision which it may have earlier arrived at, and I feel 


quite shre that if Professor McFadyean should carry his 
motion) to-day, Mr. Mulvey’s motion being brought for- 
ward in three weeks’ time will be carried. Therefore, 
unless you act differently to what you generally do, you 
must have very considerable care in the manner in which 
you vote to-day. I am not desirious of trespassing 
further on your time, sir, beyond saying that 1 support 
heartily Professor McFadyean’s motion, and regret that 
I am in opposition to those friends who are generally 
with me, but in this instance I consider this a teachers’ 
uestion, and that it is best understood by them, and on 
that account, and for the reasons I have deduced, I sup- 
port the resolution before the meeting. ; 

Mr. Kipp : I must confess to some surprise at some 
of the remarks made by the last speaker. On reading 
this motion of Professor McFadyean’s, the question 
occurred to me, what was the motive, and I think it was 
to make the examination easier, because it is expressed 
there as if there was a theoretical and practical exam- 
ination| already, and that if one student fails in the 
theoretical, something is to take place in the practical. 
If he failed in the practical, what was he todo? Now 
who is to decide, under the present —_— whether 
he failed! theoretically or practically 

Professor PENBERTHY : The examiners. 

Mr. Kipp: But you must lay down some rules to 
guide the examiners, as you have done in the case of 
class C. - They divide the examination into theoretical 
and practical. Now I[ take it that the object in making 
class D. was to do away with the divided examination, 
and have one instead of two, call it theoretical or practi- 
cal, or both one examination. I gather from the argu- 
ments, chiefly of Mr Barrett and partly from some of 
the teachers, that they tacitly admit they are unable to 
give the students a practical examination in certain 
branches, especially in cattle branches. Well, it is not 
the time, after a student has spent four years at college, 
if he fails, to tell him : “ Now you must go and get your 
practical knowledge from the practitioners. I contend 
that it wold be fairer to the student that you should 
leave him to get the practical examination during the 
four-years’ course in this way ; after he has been at the 
session of College, let him go to a practitioner in the 
interval, and give him a certificate to go there, and the 
sam? through each interval. ‘Chen he will be prepared 
to meet his practical, if you will call it two, in the D 
examination, because in that way he will get practice. 
A strong point I tkink in favour of going against this 
was that students’ petition we had to-day. I say we 
should not ignore a students’ — we should recog- 
nise it. They are entitled to heard here, and a strong 

int against dividing this class D examination Is the 
Fact that they say it will make it easier for them, if they 
fail in one part, they do not need to go to college again. 
Now I contend that if we have added another session to 

ive them longer time to get education we ought not to 
ivide the final examination. 

Mr. Dotxar supported the motion. Mr. Simpson, he 
said, made a great deal of the fact that bye-law 85 says 
no examiner should examine in two classes— 
examiner in any one class shall not examine in any other 
in the same set of examinations.” I take it that that 
bye-law simply means that an examiner shall not 
examine in anatomy and physiology, botany and chemis- 
try, or similar subjects, but as an argument in favour = 
an examiner not taking both the practical and — 
cal portions of his own subject, I think it 1s witenty 
without foundation. Then again Mr. Simpson — 
great deal of the fact, or what he suggested was @ 
that some members of this Council were last yeat 
strongly against divided matriculation examination “ . 
this year are endeavouring to divide a professiona “ 
amination. I can only describe that as quite the 
trary to the fact, and [ think the subject 1s worth rem 


consideration. ‘Last year the question on which 
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fession was divided was. “Is our matriculation ex- 
amination to be the same as that of the medical pro- 
fession, or is it to be of an uncertain character?” (Hear, 
hear.) That has nothing whatever to do with the pro- 
fessional examinations; it was not a question of whether 
we should have divided certificates or undivided certifi- 
cates, although that question also was raised, but the 
uestion that came before the profession, and the ques- 
tion on which the profession gave its dictum was, 
whether our preliminary educational examination should 
be brought up to the level of the medical profession, or 
otherwise, and should be kept there. It had of course 
nothing whatever to do with this professional examina- 
tion we are now considering. There are two arguments 
which have been advanced which especially appeal to 
me in connection with the suggested -division of this 
last examination. The first point is that an examiner is 
said not to be able to divide the practical from the 
theoretical. Now I venture to say that it is absolutely 
impossible for an examiner to do ong | else than to 
divide his examination into two parts. No one would 
suggest that the examiner, if he is to carry out his duties 
efficiently can mix up such subjects as say the examina- 
tion of horses for soundness and theoretical definitions 
on the use of antiseptics, or on the part played by firing 
in veterinary surgery. It seems therefore perfectly 
clear that the examiner, whatever directions we may 
give him, must himself divide the subjects up into 
practical and theoretical. That being the case, I think 
we dispose at once of the chief argument that has been 
advanced inst the prcposition of Professor Mc- 
Fadyean. Then again, a great point has been made by 
Mr. Simpson of the increased expense which would be 
caused to the students if we divided this examination, 
and he suggested to us that we should have to put on a 
number of extra examiners. | think the purport of his 
remarks was, that we should be adding manifestly a 
greater number of members to the profession. 
Mr. Srupson : I said nothing of the kind, and I think 
you should withdraw it. 
The Prestipent: Mr. Dollar withdraws it. 
Mr. Dottar: In none of these statements is there 


lectures and course of general instruction at a recognised 
Veterinary School during the interval between his 
rejection and the next Examination.” 

Mr. Mutvey : I will ask your permission, sir, to allow 
me to withdraw the resolution standing in my name, 
with the object of substituting for it a resolution I have 
given notice of, and which has been suspended on the 
board, and which should mature in a fortnight’s time: 

On the motion of Mr. Srmmpson, seconded by Mr. 
WRaGG, permission was granted to Mr. Mulvey to with- 
draw the following notice of motion :—“ That a student 
rejected in the “D” examination shall, before being 
allowed to again present himself, produce either a cer- 
tificate from the principal of a veterinary college or from 
a qualified practitioner that he has been employed in 
clinical study and practice.” 

Professor McFapyean : I am very anxious to know 
what students will have to do who are rejected in the 
“DPD” examination in the interval. The Council will 
admit, I think, that it is not right student should be un- 


certain as to the result of a rejection in class “D.” I 


want to know what is to be the effect of that ? 

Mr. Muuvey: It will follow the order of the other 
examinations. 

Professor McFapyEAN : The solicitor had better con- 
sider whether we have any power to compel them to. 

The Presipent : | do not think there is any difficulty 
about that point. 

Mr. Mutvey:: If they do not pass they will have to 
come back—that is all. 

The PresipEnt : I do not think there is any difficulty 
about that at all myself. 

Mr. THatcHer: Mr. Mulvey’s resolution will not 
nae until the 6th May, and you have got to confirm 
this. 

The Presipent: Why cannot we have a meeting to 
confirm the resolution immediately after the other 
meeting ? 

Mr. Tuatcuer: There must be an interval of more 
than seven days. You must hold your confirmatory 
meeting within fourteen days, but there must be an in- 
terval of seven days. The consequence is that that 


any special weight. As I say, the theoretical portions of 
the examinations are already divided, the one examiner | 
taking both the theoretical and practical portions of his | 
subject. There is no necessity whatever for an addition , 
of extra examiners, and therefore there is no extra 
expense to be formed. Lastly, I should like to point out 
that we have already immensely increased the expenses 
of the students by adding an extra year to their curricu- 
lum, by setting a much higher matriculation examina- 
tion, and by increasing the extent and stringency of our 
A B and Cexaminations. It can therefore not be 
urged that we are acting disloyally to the profession by 
dividing this examination in the way suggested, and if 
it is true—and I have no reason to doubt that it is true 
—as stated by Professor McFadyean, that in the event 
of the 2 portions of the D examination being required to 
be passed simultaneously instead of in the manner. he 
vocates, we shall increase the percentage of rejections 
from 50 to 75. For these various reasons then, gentle- 
men, which I hope will appeal to you, I have much 
pleasure in papperving Professor McFadyean’s motion. 

Vet.-Capt. BurLer : I beg to move that the question 

how put. 

Mr. Simpson : I second that. Agreed to. 

he Presipenr: I will now put Professor McFad- 
yeahs proposed amendment to bye-laws. 
€ motion was then put and lost, 9 voting for, and 
14 against.) 

The following motion, in Professor McFadyean’s name, 
oT the agenda, was therefore not proceeded with :— 
a hat in order to qualify for re-examination, a student 
wA0 in the D Examination fails to satisfy the examiners 
mM respect of theoretical knowledge, must attend the 


would run you up to the 15th. We could not Lave our 
confirmatory meeting before the 15th May under any 
circumstances. 

Professor McFApYEAN : | am quite clear about that. 
We cannot legislate in time for the examination. But 


the question I put was, What is to be done in the case 


of students who are rejected in the “ D” examination in 
May? Shall we tell them they must come back to col- 
lege to qualify for the next examination! It is a ques- 
tion that must be clearly answered. 

Mr. THatcuer : I do not think there is any necessity 
for them under the existing bye-laws to come back to 
college. 

Professor McFapyean : I hope a note will be taken 
of that statement, that the solicitor informs us that stu- 
dents rejected in the “ D” examination in May will not 
be compelled to go back to college to qualify for ex- 
amination. I take it that that will mean also that 
those rejected in July in London will come under the 
same rule. 

Mr. Barrett: I submit that the Council cannot do 
otherwise, whether they consent or not. A student can 
take his own course. 

Mr. Stimpson: The student knows that at the next 
examination he is going to be examined in what has 
been called the theoretical and practical, but which I 
say is one and the same examination. He will not 
absent himself from college, and he will not run the risk 
of getting rejected and lose the lectures. 

he Presipent: The solicitor is quite clear about 
this. As it stands now a student can do as he likes. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the President, 
the meeting terminated. 
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ELECTION ADDRESSES. 


To tHE MempBers or THE PRorEssion. 


Gentlemen,— Having been nominated by the 
L.V.M.A. as a candidate for election to the Council 
of the R.C.V.S., I herewith append my views on cer- 
tain matters of importance which at the present 
moment occupy a prominent place in veterinary 
politics. 

Firstly, with regard to the inspection of meat and 
animals (alive and dead), I consider the qualified 
veterinary surgeon, by virtue of his training and 
knowledge, to be the most competent. person to have 
this all important duty assigned to him, and that no 


powered to examine and give the final opinion upon 
the fitness of a carcass for human food unless accom- 
panied by a qualified veterinary surgeon. 

I also consider that the inspection of dairies, cow- 
sheds, and milkshops should be entrusted to veteri- 
nary surgeons, and would support any steps necessary 
to procure the same. 

I am in favour of all progressive measures that 
tend to the welfare of our profession. I am a strong 
advocate of the four years curriculum at our colleges, 
believing that it will in the near future be the means 
of elevating our profession to a much higher stan- 
dard and social status. The recent development of. 
the general and professional education of the veteri- 
nary student cannot fail to make itself generally felt, 


and the higher civil and military authorities, and the | D 


public generally, will not be slow to recognise this 
advance, but will be more disposed than formerly to 
accord us a place among the learned and scientific 
professions. 

I would strenuously support a vigilant application 
of the provisions of the Veterinary Surgeons Act 
against unqualified practitioners. I would likewise 
support any measure to exempt veterinary surgeons 
from serving on juries.—I am, gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, 

JosepH H. Carrer. | 


To tHe MemBERS OF THE VETERINARY PRoression. 


Gentlemen,—In seeking election at your hands for 
the first time as a member of the Council of our 
College, having been nominated by Dr. George 
Fleming, C.B., I do so with the earnest intention, 
should I become elected, of doing everything in my 
power to assist in furthering the interests, the wishes 
and desires of my fellow members. 

Being a perfectly independent candidate, and, 


have a free hand to work with in endeavouring to 
further the interests of the members of the profession, 
for at the present moment there is plenty of useful 
work that could be pushed forward. 

I certainly think the time has arrived that we 
should be better recognised by the authorities, and I 
have no doubt that if the profession worked well 
together, many inspectorships, which we do not now 
hold, would be placed in our hands. Certainly the 


food should be done by us alone, and also that of 
meat, this latter either by ourselves alone, or in con- 
junction with the medical profession. 

. Another matter which should be brought forward 
and carried to a successful termination as soon as 
possible is the amending of the law relating to vete- 
rinary surgeons serving on juries; for to get mem- 
bers exempted from the duties of jurymen would be 
a great boon to the veterinary profession at large. 
There is no logical reason why the law should not be 
so amended, as all the arguments which can be ad- 
vanced in favour of exemption from service by 
members of the medical profession are equally appli- 
cable to members of the veterinary professsion. 
Both the professions should be put on the same basis 
in these matters.—I am, gentlemen, obediently yours, 

Epwarp Sewe M.R.C.V.S. 
38, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, 
London, S.W. 
April 28, 1897. 


| 
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"EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


SWINE FEVER. 


| 
| Slateford, Mid-Lothian, April 10, 1897. 

Sir,—This subject is getting somewhat stale, but it 
may do no harm to mention that the Board of Agricul- 
ture still continues its efforts on the “ western suburban 
ggeries” and elsewhere. The slaughter of 190 pigs in 
ecember, the destruction of another large number in 
January, the almost continuous clearing out of premises 
in February and March, and the official record of 261 
animals slaughtered in Mid-Lothian last week, is very 
characteristic work. For nearly three years now the 
Board has held on its own peculiar course. The kill- 
ing out process is m4 going on as freely as ever. 
When will the end be?’ The owner reports to the con- 
stable, who telegraphs to London, thereupon the Prin- 
cipal of the Animals’ Division, or the chief veterinary 
officer, instructs a professor from one of the veterinary 
colleges, or some distinguished local veterinary 4 
to proceed to the premises and kill a sow or a few little 
pigs and forward the organs. If in the Board’s labora- 
tory, 400 miles away, it is decreed that swine fever 
exists, a travelling inspector is sent down to take charge 
of the case. When one piggery is cleared out another 1s 
about ready for the process, and so the dismal business 
has gone on with short intervals from June, 1894, 
Some months ago a travelling inspector was sent down 
at express speed all the way from the city of York to 
see to the burial of two little deceased subjects in the 
village here, and after inspection this gentleman gene- 
rously left the constable to his will of the case. From 
somewhere on the west coast another travelling 1- 
spector wrote his instructions to a suburban pig feeder, 
and left the man’s dead and diseased pigs unburied over- 
night to probably spread disease among his neighbour's 
stock, the latter soon after becoming affected. In 1894, 
for four months a small cluster of piggeries not 70 yards 
square defied the utmost efforts of the Board. ne 
piggery was taken and another left ; one infected place 
was leisurely cleaned and disinfected, and its neighbour 
remained a picture of filth and disease. The disease 
recurred there early in 1895, it came back again 1n 1896, 
and it is there now, five of the piggertes 
having been cleared out within the past few weeks, an 


inspecting of all live animals intended for human 


the rest are der suspicion. “Nursing the disease ' 
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about the only term which can be applied to much of 
the Board’s proceedings. ; 

“The Colinton swine fever infected area,” recently 
im , is a curiosity. Starting very apgsonrintely 
from Morningside, it travels along’the public road to 
Lothian Burn, takes in all the southern limits of the 

ish of Colinton, embracing the Pentland Hills and a 
oe tract of country in which swine fever was never 
known to exist. On the west it carefully excludes the 
piggery and the large grave in which lie what remains 
of the 200 diseased animals which were buried within 


three feet of the Water of Leith (the rest has probably | 

ne down the river). In its other aspects this scheduled | 
infected area confines itself to county lines, leaving out , 
by far the worst infected centre, the very hotbed of the | 
disease, which, fortunately for the Board, has recently | 


become absorbed within the city bounds. The very 
name of the said area is a misnomer. The village and 
rish of Colinton has been singularly free from the 
isease. Slateford and Gorgie, as is well known, are the 
infected districts. 

The county constables are now the veterinary in- 
spectors as regards swine fever. They examine the pigs 
and grant “movement licences,” and certify as to health 
and freedom from disease. 
cation of this contagious and fatal pig disease has been 

ractically taken out of the hands of the veterinary pro- 
ession and given to laymen and the constabulary, a few 
local veterinary surgeons only being employed to butcher 
the first few cases, and wash and clean and send on the 
stomachs and lungs to London. A retired military gen- 
tleman is at the head of the official tree and the con- 
stable at the bottom. 


What can an ex-officer from the Army or the com- 
mander of one of Her Majesty’s warships know (or care) 
about a pig! Prior to their appointment, many of these | 
travelling inspectors never saw the inside of a piggery. 
Ignorance of animal diseases is apparently no disqualifi- | 


A few good practical common sense measures would 
long ere this have checked the progress of this disease. 
The Board of Agriculture was warned in time, and re- 
peatedly shown the folly of its course, but it preferred to 
sow and nurse the disease well at first, and now it is 
reaping an abundant harvest. The application of mili- 
tary and naval talent to the extinction of swine disease 
has not been a success.—I am, etc., 
C. CUNNINGHAM. 


The Scotsman, April 13th. 


SSUSPECTED SHEEP SCAB AT SPILSBY. 


CASE DISMISSED. 
At the Spilsby Petty Sessions on March Ist, Mr. 


| George Dowse, dealer, Thorpe, was charged with expos- 
_ing for sale in Spilsby Market a sheep affected, or sus- 


ected of being affected with scab, on the 22nd Feb. 
ast, and Mr. Geo. Scarborough, farmer, of Thorpe Cul- 
vert, was charged with failing to report an outbreak of 


f sheep scab between the 16th and 33rd Feb. last. 
The suppression and eradi- | 


Samuel Bowskill, of Grimsby, cattle inspector for the 
Parts of Lindsey, who conducted the prosecution, stated 
that the proceed ings were instituted under the Sheep 
Scab Order 5292. When in Spilsby market on Monday, . 
Feb, 22nd, he noticed a sheep in a pen with a mark 
upon its near shoulder as if it had been nibbling itself, 
and consequently washed the wool white. He searched 
the place, and when he felt of the sheep it commenced 
to kick, and he noticed that matter had been running 
from this particular place. He also found another lump 
or two near to this, and which looks very similar From 
the action of the sheep he believed it to be suffering 
from scab. He therefore sent for Mr. E. J. Richardson, 
the veterinary surgeon to the local authority, residing at 


cation, but rather a recommendation for their office. Spilsby, and after that individual had made a thorough 
Some of them naively admit that they don’t know any- | examination he declared it to be sheep scab and prepared 


thing of swine fever—-“ they don’t require to know—they 


to give a certificate to that effect. Dowse told witness 


have common sense.” Where the “common sense” of | that a Mr. Little, a veterinary surgeon, had stated that 


this “swine fever administration” comes in one fails to— 
see. The Principal of the Animals Division has a salary | 
£1,000 per year ; the two veterinary advisers (there are | 
only two) at Whitehall, £1,000 and £800 respectively ; 
the travelling inspectors—60 in number—range from 


it was not scab. 
glass and examined the sheep again, confirming his first 
opinion, and gave the certificate produced. Continuing, 
witness stated that several people were handling the 
sheep, therefore it was removed toa field adjoining the 


Mr. Richardson therefore fetched a 


£750 to £250; the valuators are well paid for their | cattle market. On the followin day he brought over 
work ; the owners frequently get but scant compensa- | Professor Gresswell, of Louth, who in his presence ex- 


tion. The veterinary surgeon gets one guinea for his 
solitary visit, and the pail for all his care and 
attention has £1 added to his yearly wages. A bigger 
sample of London centralisation, ofticial red tape, favour- 
itism, and bungling, it would be difficult to find. 


amined the same sheep in the market field. 
well took the wool and also some matter, and examined 
them microscopically. He showed witness a dead para- 
site, and gave i 

up after they came out of the field, and witness informed 


Mr. Gress- 


im the certificate produced. Dowse came 


rom this state of matters there is no redress. The _Dowse of Mr. Gresswell’s decision. 


td of Agriculture does not brook interference. 


Mr. J. Brodie Gresswell, F.R.C.V.8., Louth, stated 


owners of the animals must wait its pleasure and comply that at the request of Inspectar Bowskill he made a 


with its commands. Protests from veterinary surgeons 


I careful examination of the sheep on Tuesday the 23rd 
are treated with indifference, if not contempt. In these Feb. 


He understood it was a question of scab or not, 


hever-ending pig massacres, with all the gross and quite and that he had to decide between two veterinary sur- 
unnecessary cruelty which at times attend them, the geons. He found the sheep suffering great irritation on 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals sees | the skin and manifesting many of the usual symptoms 
nothing wrong. During the past few years a few thou- found in sheep scab. He made a microscopic examina- 


sand pigs have been exterminated in these suburban | tion of the matter found near the right shoulder, and 
Piggeries, and the process continues, while hundreds | found contagion of scab. He also found many pustules 
of carcases have been buried in very objectionable | over the whole of the body. These he did not examine 
Places, yet our county and city local authorities dis- microscopically. He assured Inspector Bowskill that it 
treetly do not interfere. The Board of Agriculture is a | was scab, Cross-examined by Inspector Bowskill: Wit- 
difficult” subject to tackle. Riding roughshod over all | ness stated he had been an inspector 14 years, and had 
professional and sanitary and other interests, its officials seen about 40,000 cysts. He found acari, or parasites, 
até in no hurry to kill “the goose which lays the golden | on this sheep on the surface of the skin. He did not 
“kes —they would rather continue to kill the poor pigs, | think there were any more cases on the skin. By Mr. 
Whilst “the country pays the piper.” Gane: There was only one form of sheep scab recognised. 
by 88 are a very lowly and humble class of animals, | This was sarcoptes ovis. The acari would not be dis- 

t even they and their owners deserve better treatment. | covered by the naked eye. Most probably the other 
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sheep would become affected. A pair of acari, male and 
female, would produce in three months 1,500,000, but 
they would not all live. There were such things as 
warbles. The lumps were not enlargements of the 
sweat glands. He had not brought his experiments 
before the Court. He did not know there was a dis- 
pute. Ifthe sheep was suffering from acari last Mon- 
day it might not be to-day. He had not inspected the 
sheep that day. He was an inspector under the Board 
of Agriculture, but he did not know whether it was a 
case of “fine” He made the microscopic examination 
in the public-house near the Railway Station. He did 
not remember telling Dowse it was scab. He did not 
say it was a different form of scab, but not a bad case. 
He made a few notes which he had brought with him, 
but they only gave the date of the examination. He 
found one dead acarus and one live one. By Inspector 
Bowskiil: He did not know what really had been the 
dispute, and he gave his opinion impartially. 

Mr. Edward James Richardson, M.R.C.V.S., of Spilsby, 
said that on the 22nd Feb. he examined a sheep in the 
Spilsby market, and found it suffering from sheep scab, 
and he gave a certificate accordingly. He afterwards 
examined it microscopically and found a parasite. The 
parasite was known as “acari.” He certified before he 
made so minute an examination, as the sheep had ever 
appearance of scab. These parasites increased wit 
great rapidity.—By Inspector Bowskill: He did not 
take away any portion of the sheep. 

For the defence, Mr. Gane called the defendant, Mr. 
George Dowse, who stated that he bought the sheep of 
Mr. Scarborough on Feb. 17th for £2, and took it away 
on Feb. 22nd. Inspector Bowskill came to him in the 
market and asked if he knew the sheep was suffering 
from sheep scab, and said he had better kill it. He 
should have done so, and had got his coat off for that 

urpose, when Mr. Little, a veterinary surgeon, advised 
him not to do so. He told the inspector then that he 
would not kill it, and they turned the sheep into the 
drove paddock. Mr. Richardson afterwards examined 
it with a glass, and said it certainly was scab. Witness 
Witness afterwards saw Mr. Richardson the same day in 
the White Hart, and asked his advice. Mr. Richardson 
said, “ The best thing you can do is to plead guilty, and 
they'll not hurt you, and go to the least expense you 
can.” Witness came the following day to Spilsby and 
saw the sheep. The Inspector and Mr. Gresswell had 
just let it loose when he arrived. Mr. Gresswell said, 
“Tt’s got the scab, but not the original scab ; but it is 
scab.” Mr. Gresswell did not say that he was going to 
make a microscopical examination. Inspector Bowskill 
said that he should not give witness a chance after that 
day, and advised him again to kill it. The sheep had 
never been dressed or treated in any way.—By Inspector 
Bowskill : He noticed a lump on its back, but thought 
it was only an ordinary lump. He had said that Mr. 
Little stated it was not scab, and he was certain as to 
being advised to kill the —, He received the sheep 
scab order on the Tuesday. There were only Mr. Gress- 
well, Inspector Bowskill, and himself in the field when 
the conversation occurred. Mr. Little did not examine 
. the shee but gave an opinion without. 

Mr. Geo. Scarborough, Thorpe Culvert, farmer, the 
other defendant, stated the sheep in question had been 
in his possession about four years. This year she was 
barren ; that was why he sold her to Dowse. She had 
been running with the other three sheep, one being her 
lamb. The lump was on her last clip time, in either 
April or May. She had never shown any signs of un- 
easiness, and the only reason for parting with her was 

use she was barren. He saw Inspector Bowskill on 
the 22nd Feb., and told him he had sold the sheep, and 
there was nothing whatever the matter with it. 

John George Banham, sheep dipper, Wainfleet St. 
Mary’s, said he knew the sheep in question quite well, 


He saw the lump on its back 
on its shoulder. He had seen 
it was just the same then as 


and cli it last year. 
then, the lum 
the sheep that day, an 
when he clipped her. 

Mr. William Little, M.R.C.V.S., Burgh, said that on 
Monday, February 22nd, he was called to examine a 
sheep. He did so, and declared that it was not suffering 
from scab. He afterwards examined it microscopically, 
and felt certain it was not scab. Scab was contagious, 
and if it had been scab it would be impossible for others 
with whom it was running not to catch it. If it had 
had scab he should have expected to find hundreds of 
acari. It was absurd to think there would be only two 
or three. He was not aware of any new kind of scab, 
There was only one, the acari, and it only.  Cross- 
examined by Inspector Bowskill: He had had some ex- 
perience of sheep seab, perhaps three or four years ago ; 
that was in Croft Parish, but on that occasion he did not 
examine it with a microscope. He did not do so last 
Monday, as he did not consider it necessary. He had 
done so that day. He found no trace whatever. 

Mr. W. G. B. Dickinson, of Boston, F.R.C.V.S., In- 
ee to the Board of Agriculture, and Inspector under 
the Contagious Diseases’ (Animals) Act for the Parts of 
Holland, gave evidence to the effect that he had had 20 
years’ experience in sheep scab, and that it would be im- 
— or healthy sheep running with others sufferlng 

rom scab without them being affected. In the absence 
of acari there could not possibly be any scab at all. On 
Feb. 23rd he made a microscopical examination of the 
sheep in question, and found no symptoms of scab atl 
nor the pre-existence of any. The sheep was in 
condition and showed no appearance of its having been 
rubbing its fleece, which was in good order and fast on. 
This was all against the presence of scab. He simply 
found nodules on the skin of the shoulders and on the 
back. These were called “warbles.” They were well 
defined and not confluent. He took away a portion of 
the wool and the produce of two of the lumps referred 
to. He sent a portion to Professor Williams, Royal 
College, Edinburgh; a further portion to Professor 
Penberthy. Royal College, London; and _ the 
remaining’ portion he had with him in Court, and 
further examinations confirmed the examination of 
Tuesday (23rd) that scab never had existed. There was 
no new form of scab known to the profession. Acari 
were found in thousands ; they pro ted very quickly. 
If the sheep was suffering from aaa last week it would 
certainly be there that day. He had examined the three 
sheep at Thorpe, and found them healthy. If this sheep 
had had scab it would have been impossible for the 
others to have escaped. 

At this stage the Bench suggested that all the pro- 
fessional men connected with the case should retire an 
have an interview, examine the sheep—which stood out- 
side the court-house—and they would give judgment in 
accordance with the verdict of the majority. 

Mr. Gane, on behalf of defendants, was quite willing 
to adopt that course ; in fact, he added, they woald be 
glad to do so, and if Mr. Gresswell or anyone could fin 
any traces of scab existing—or pre-existing—they were 
willing to pay. 

Mr. Gresswell, however, did not seem inclined to 
accept the challenge, and the case was subsequently pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. Henry Howse, Lincoln, M.R.C.V.S., Inspector - 
the Board of Agriculture, and Inspector to the city ‘1 
Lincoln, stated that he had had 41 years’ practice, an 
that he had examined the sheep in question. It was 
not now suffering from scab, and moreover never 


n. 
Professor Penberthy, F.R.C.V.S., Professor of the 
Royal College, and Inspector of the Board of Agricult 


stated that he was the “teacher of this particular ~~ 
of disease.” There was certainly no medium in sca) ; 
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was either found or not found. He had examined very 
large numbers. He had examined well the contents sent 
him, and found no trace whatever. He had also exam- 
ined the sheep that day, and there was not the remotest 
trace whatever If it had existed on Feb. 22nd it would 
have been worse that day, and if in the meantime any 
treatment had been adopted he should certainly have 
found traces of it also. The condition of the sheep 
generally did not bear any traces of scab. The lumps 
referred to had no connection with scab. There was no 
new form of scab. He had coustant experience of such 
cases. It was the second case he had had in Lincolnshire 
recently. He examined the sheep most minutely and 
microscopically, and there was not the slightest trace 


Vet.-Lieut.-Colonel J. Reilly is appointed district 
veterinary officer at Aldershot vice Vet.-Lieut.-Col. H. 
Thompson. 

Vet.-Major J. W. Evans is posted to Woolwich for duty. 

Vet.-Capt. J. Cooper arrived from India, 7th inst., on 
six months sick leave of absence. 

Vet.-Capt. F. J. Short and Vet.-Lieut. J. Loughlin 
arrived from India, 7th inst., having completed tour of 
service in that country. 

Arrivals.—Vet.-Lieut.-Colonel R. Poyser, F.R-C.V.S., 
D.S.O., arrived from India, 14th instant, in retirement. 

Vet.-Capt.. R. W. Burke joined at Sheffield on 16th 


instant for duty. 


Veterinary-Captain KE. H. Kelly, embarked at South- 


cab. 
whatever. ampton 24th inst., for South Africa, on return from sick 


ond The magistrates retired, and upon their return to Court ; 

woul the Chairman said they had decided to dismiss the case. mae ery Ww. A. Pallin arrived at Leeds. 28th inst 
80 ; The announcement was the signal for an immense out- | go, duty with 8th Hussars ’ 7 
not burst of applause from the vast crowd assembled both in- : ‘ , . 

last side and outside the Court, the same being immediately (Owing to pressure on space the earlier portion of above 
had supp sessed.— Lincoln's Ga has been held over.) 

ider J SONS 

LADIES AS VETERINARY SURGEONS. CORRESPONDENCE. 

| 20 A lady student has qualified for her first professional opie 

~ examination, but the Council hesitate to take the step 

me aro Sy the A COMMEMORATION SCHEME, 

On “Although the word ‘student’ is applicable to both | DEAR SIR, 
the sexes, I am afraid the intention is manifested every- Something nas already been said 7e repay ype | 
al f =where in the Act of qualifying only men. Havirg the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee in some way or other, an 
regard to this fact, and to the fact that in the case of several suggestions have already been made, that of a 
een the medical profession it was deemed necessary to pass Benevolent Fund being perhaps the best, but as we have 
; On. aspecial Act, viz., 39 and 40 Vict., c. 41, to enable women | #!teady something of the kind in existence, we might 
aply to become registered practitioners. I think the case is | form a Veterinary Surgeons’ Life and Accidental In- 
the too doubtful to justify the Council to take the impor- | SU’@2ce Company, but as there are several good com 
well tant step of admitting women without the authority of | Panies alrea “4 k era that we can use for this 
n of a court of law. I should, therefore, advise the Council | Purpose, we think perhaps a society (or call it what you 
rred to refuse to admit the lady, and invite her to mandamus | Will) for compensating (or partly so) the owners of 
oyal them. This refusal should be framed in such a way as patients that succumb to accidents whilst undergoing an 
sor to raise the point of law and exclude any possibility of | °peration and other causes at our hands, and we all are 
the dismation.” : aware how few of us escape such misfortunes altogether. 
and : Mosvox W. Sinra Such a society would be a great boon to the profession. 

. of Temple, 15 April 1897. f : For instance, if such accidents as tetanus, blood 


was poisoning, fractured legs and backs, open joint, ete. 
ld be compensated 


i that occasionally follow operations cou 
sly. Muzzling Order for the Midlands. for—or even —- so—especially to our poorer 
ould It is understood that the dog muzzling orders for | clients, it would go a great way to prevent the unkind 
hree Lancashire and the Midlands will be issued in the course | insinuations, and assist materially in smoothing over the 
heep ofa few days. As we have already intimated, the Board | annoyance and harm, whether maliciously or ignorantly 
the of Agriculture are determined to give effect to the re- | inflicted upon us, under circumstances over which we 
commendation of the Departmental Committee that, in | have not full control, arising from such accidents. 
pro- order to stamp out rabies, muzzling should be imposed| If this suggestion is worth your publishing and meets 
and over considerable areas, irrespective of the boundaries of | with the a of any of your readers, we should 
out- boroughs and counties ; but the difficulty is to decide | be pleased to hear their views on the matter.—Yours 
at in recisely the limits of these areas. In dealing with | truly, 
ndon Mr. Long had a comparatively easy task, for : G. A. Banna. 
lling the Metropolitan and City Police can be relied upon to i armen 
d be work in thorough harmony, and the Metropolitan Police 
find district is an area wide enough and sufficiently well THE LADIES 
were defined to meet all the necessities of the case. In the ‘ . igs 
Provinces, however, the work of delimitation is a far | DEAR Sir, 
1 to more complex business, especially in populous centres| Your report of the quarterly meeting of the Council 
pro- such as those proposed to . dealt with. It is not un- | of the R.C.V.S. held on the 14th inst., gives prominence 4 
likely that the problem will be solved by making Bir- | to a question which has had to be met several times of 
r to. mingham and icdaes the centres of districts with a| late years in many callings and, though one cannot 
of 25 or 30 mile radius each.—The Times. imagine to where it will lead us, we are bound to admit 
and — ——==-= | that hitherto the sterner sex has had to submit in every 
was ; field on which the weaker sex has thrown down the 
had ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. gauntlet. 
Extract from London Glazet te, April 20, 1897 :-— It seems evident that the champions of the fair sex 
t The undermentioned Vet.-Captains to be Vet.-Majors, | must prevail in this instance also, and that the R.C.V.S. 
- Dated April 21, 1897:—-D C. Pallin and J. A. Nunn, | must open its arms—I should say doors—to Miss Cus- 
im PROV. C.L.E., D.S.O. tance and others who may follow herexample. I would, 
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therefore, warn the rising generation of the profession 
that they must make up their minds to compete with, 
and be beaten by, the weaker vessel ; that they must 
take this with a good grace, and, as true Britons, applaud, 
the successful, who will deserve it. For who can doubt 
that both law and gallantry combine to make counsel’s 
opinion favour the admission of ladies to our pro- 
fession. 

One thing is almost certain, when the ladies do take 
a our profession, they will not ride bicycles, a crime of 
which some of the male exponent; of this important 
branch of art and science are guilty. This, of itself, will 
be a distinct advantage.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

J. H. Witson. 
Newbury, 26th April, 1897. 


DOCKING HORSES. 


SI 

Dita seen the Halifax “docking” case reminds me 
of the absurdity of making it a punishable offence for a 
veterinary surgeon to dock a horse. In no way does this 
lessen the number of horses docked, for as long as the 
public will have trappers with short tails, so will the 
“anv be equal to the demand. 

e suffering caused by docking at the present day is 
ten times greater than when the professional man had it 
to do, his charges varying from Is. to 5s. Then it was 
left entirely in the hands of the veterinary surgeon who 
performed the operation skilfully and with a minimum 
of pain, but now, I could find you half a score of dealers 
who shut the doors of their establishments on a Sunday 
morning and dock from 5 to 15 horses at a time, ina 
most crude and unscientific manner, and I am repeatedly 
asked by clients, who have just bought a new horse, to 
treat sore and sloughing docks, from the fact that the 
dealer has not amputated through the joint but through 
the bone, and only this week I have had to re amputate 
in three cases from this unscientific docking.—Yours 
faithfully, 


Dudley. 

{The pendiny prosecution of a veterinary surgeon by the 
BR.S.P.C.A. for docking has not yet disclosed whether any 
charge of improper method is preferred,—Ep.]. 


ABRAHAM GREEN. 


PRINCIPAL McFADYEAN’S LECTURE ON 
VETERINARY SURGEONS, PAST AND FUTURE, 


TR, 

I have had. very much pleasure indeed in perusing, 
through the medium of The Veterinary Record, the re- 
port of the above very able and valuable paper, but one 
point I think worthy of note might have been dwelt 
upon to the mutual benefit of past and present students 
and likely to become students and veterinary surgeons 
of the future, that is the proper training of a man for a 
veterinary college first, and secondly as a veterinary 
surgeon and practitioner in after life. Pardon me for 
using up space in your valuable paper, but I would sug- 
gest the following :—- 

(1) A good schooling and training in gymnastics. 

(2) Learning to ride and drive horses when young. 

_(3) Higher education and pass preliminary examina- 
tion. 

(4) Attendance at a course of lectures on natural 
philosophy including the following subjects : lectures on 
sound for the ear and light for the eye ; heat, tempera- 
ture, ‘etc., electricity and magnetism, applied mechanics, 
and perhaps chemistry and botany if time permits. 

(5) A knowledge of general business and office work, 
insurance and general finance. 

(6) Regular sober habits and plenty of exercise on 
horses preferred, observing natural things in animals 
and their habits. 


plenty of practice with qualified man, and one thing, 
practising until qualified, and don't muscall others’ 
it does no good but harm. 


(8) Get qualitied if possible and go four or five years 
with a yc practical vet., start practice for yourself, 


(9) Consult with vet. at a distance, keep up general 


appearance and respectability, and put down quackery 
as much as possible. . 

(10) Be temperate but not teetotal, unless, of co 
where necessary where liable to drink, be sociable, get 
married or not as you please—most vets. find marriage a 
comfort where thrifty wife; indulge in good general read- 
ing and learn scientific pursuits where time permits, and 
not always horsey talk. 

(11) Join associations and support all veterinary funds 
for the mutual benefit and defence of the profession, 
and hunt if you can afford it and find time to do so. 

(12) Be saving, and if possible retire and devote your- 
self to consulting only, or scientific research. 

(13) When you die leave a little for bequests to 
veterinary as bursaries and endowments, where 
possible and able to do so. 

This is a brief sketch of what a veterinary surgeon's 
career should be in some respects at least. I will be glad 
to see any valuable suggestions from older men, as I have 
‘been so far fortunate in having had a schooling and 
education such as indicated, and consider it a great 
benefit to me at my daily work. I will have to go on, 
however, and hope some day perhaps to accomplish some 
little in the way of assisting by present age of veterinary 
students, veterinary surgeons, and perhaps the future 
veterinary students if I am favoured to be lucky to suc- 
ceed at my work and spared to carry it through success- 
fully and well, as most of us I hope aim at. This is only 
a passing remark, and any good or hint it may do J will 
be amply repaid for it by any further hints or sugges- 
tions by other veterinary surgeons, old or young, present 
or future. 

OBSERVER. 


A COUNTY COUNCIL AND SWINE FEVER. 


Deak Sir, 

I thought the enclosed short extract from the report 
of the proceedings of the Gloucestershire County Council 
last week might be interesting to you and the readers of 
The Record. I wish every County Council throughout 
England would pass a similar resolution for the benefit 
of agriculturists.— Yours very truly, 

T. A. HUBAND. 


“A large increase in the number of cases of swine 
fever was reported by the chief constable. The chair- 
man repeated his oft-expressed view that the disease 
could not be stamped out by slaughtering pigs, and Sir 
Nigel Kingscote agreed that the position was most un- 
satisfactory. Hitherto, the gallant colonel has main- 
tained that the disease might be stamped out, but after 
what has happened in this and other counties, he is now 
inclined to think differently. Eventually, Mr. J. 8 
Gibbons moved, ‘That in the opinion of this Council the 
present method of dealing with swine fever is entirely 
unsatisfactory, and leaves no good result.’ This was 
seconded by Mr. J. 8. Fry, and unanimously « 
as was a further proposition for sending a copy of the 
resolution to the Board of Agriculture. It was also 
resolved to rescind the order made by the Council on 
the 11th January last, regulating the removal of swine 
in the county.” 


Communications, Books, AND Papers RECEIVED: — Major 
Nunn, Messrs. H. D. Chorlton, J. H. Wilson, W. Anderson, 
W. Awde. Sitzram Moreshwar Vaidya, . il) 
The Journal of Comp. Med. and Vety. Arch. (Phila., April), 


(7) Enter College, go through curriculum, getting 


The Agricultural Journal (Cape), Country Life Ilustrated. 
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